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College  Cife. 

College  life,  with  the  exception  of  eating  and  drinking 
differs  from  all  other  modes  of  living.  Here,  the  strife  for 
learning  and  a  diploma  takes  the  place  of  the  struggle  for 
gold.  The  contest  of  parties  is  here  the  contest  of  societies ; 
and  it  is  not  the  less  bitter  for  not  being  on  so  broad  a  scale. 
The  fact  is,  college  students  are  a  distinct  variety  of  the  hu- 
man race,  with  hardly  a  thought  or  feeling  in  common  with 
the  great  mass  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  "  a  distinct  variety,"  but  rather 
regard  them  as  being  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  between 
the  boy  and  the  man.  He  partakes  a  little  of  both.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  course  you  can  see  the  simplicity  of  the  one, 
and  in  the  last,  the  dawnings  of  the  other.  He  comes  to 
college  green, — he  leaves  it  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man. 
That  he  is  so,  a  newly  arrived  Freshman  is  not  quite  ready 
to  admit ;  but  the  admission  comes  readily  enough  when 
Senior  dignities  have  clustered  around  him.     A  little  shoot 
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appears  above  the  ground.  It  is  a  green,  soft,  pulpy  thing' 
at  first,  but  continues  growing,  drinking  in  the  sunlight  and 
sucking  up  the  moisture,  until  it  hardens  its  fibres  and  takes 
such  deep  root,  that  the  winds  beat  in  vain  against  it.  It  is 
green  yet,  but  it  is  strong.  It  has  the  strength  of  centuries 
woven  in  its  fibres.  So,  too,  in  College  a  man  dces'nt  shake 
his  greenness  entirely  off,  but  he  comes  out  stronger.  In 
his  wrestles  with  mathematics,  in  his  contests  with  the  lan- 
guages, and  in  his  struggles  with  the  sciences,  he  is  laying 
up  strength  for  future  battles.  True,  he  gets  tripped  often, 
— who  don't  %  The  mathematics  have  fists  like  sledge-ham- 
mers,— very  harmless  when  their  owners  are  kept  in  subjec- 
tion, but  they  do  belabor  a  poor  fellow's  brains  most  terribly 
when  they  get  the  upper  hand.  The  languages  are  terribly 
quick,  active  fellows,  and  trip  a  man  before  he  knows  it. 

But  this  tendency  to  seek  the  ground  does'nt  hurt  any  one, 
provided  he  keeps  up  his  pluck.  Antaeus  got  up  fifty  times 
stronger  than  ever  before,  each  time  that  Hercules  knocked 
him  down.  So,  too,  a  man  gets  up  from  one  of  these  falls, 
if  he  gets  up  at  all,  a  warier,  stronger  and  more  active  man 
than  before.  A  man's  life,  like  his  head,  is  made  up  of 
bumps.  The  more  bumps  he  has  the  better  he  is,  if  he  bear 
them  well.  The  man  who  has  gone  unscathed  through  an 
hundred  battles,  gets  not  half  so  much  reverence  as  the  old 
veteran  who,  passing  through  the  same  number,  is  all  cover- 
ed with  honorable  scars,  and  has  nothing  but  stumps  for 
legs.  We  know  the  latter  was  brave, — we  fear  the  other  was 
a  coward.  So  when  a  man  tells  of  his  college  life  and  says 
that  he  never  failed,  we  begin  to  think  that  he  never  was 
where  the  fight  was  the  hardest.  There  are  things  in  it 
which  call  for  the  strongest  mental  force.  No  reserve  forces 
must  be  kept  back  when  they  enter  the  list.  If  a  man  come 
off  without  the  marks  of  his  contest  with  him,  he  will  do 
more  than  the  thousands  of  weary  men  who  have  fought  on 
the  same  battle-ground  before  him.    There  is  nothing  in 
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these  conflicts  which  tends  to  develop  a  man's  self-esteem. 

He  may  commence  the  conflict  with  a  great  opinion  of 
his  own  powers,  gathered,  perhaps,  from  easily  won  victories 
over  lesser  powers.  But  here  he  measures  weapons  with 
those  who  have  foiled  minds  far  greater  than  his.  He  meets 
with  men  in  his  course  just  as  skilful  and  just  as  ready  to 
test  their  strength  as  he.  And  he  must  not  grumble  if 
many  times  he  comes  off  second  best  in  a  conflict  where 
only  two  were  concerned.  These  repeated  drubbings  won't 
do  a  man  any  harm.  It  will  teach  him  the  exact  measure  of 
his  own  powers.  It  will  teach  him  exactly  the  place  he 
can  fill.  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  know  of  none  more 
mortifying  than  to  take  a  high  place,  and  then  find  out  in 
the  course  of  time  that  one  must  take  a  lower.  This  is  fre- 
quently done  in  college  life.  Over-confident  Freshmen  and 
consequential  Sophomores  settle  down  very  often  into  cour- 
teous Juniors  and  unobtrusive  Seniors.  The  most  difficult 
of  all  lessons  is,  to  learn  that  one  don't  amount  to  much. 
.But  a  man  learns  it  in  college  until  it  gets  to  be  quite  a  fa- 
miliar fact  before  he  dons  his  sheep-skin.  By  the  time  his 
sheep  skin  is  ready  for  him,  he  feels  that  he  is  ready  for  it. 
There  is  no  need  of  pity  for  such  a  man.  His  weakness  is 
his  strength.  Pity  him,  rather,  who  comes  out  of  college 
with  all  his  egotism  still  clinging  to  him.  He  comes  out  as 
he  went  in, — a  huge  mass  of  sounding  brass.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  once  in  a  while,  to  know  when  you  are  thoroughly 
whipped.  Such  knowledge  comes  to  a  student  very  often, 
if  he  be  a  student,  during  his  college  course.  There  are 
men,  however,  who  blunder  along  through  the  course,  get- 
ting knocked  down  by  Mathematics,  and  tripped  up  by  the 
Languages,  and  severely  handled  by  the  Sciences — especially 
by  the  Moral  Sciences — who  never  realize  the  fact.  After  a 
four  years'  course  they  leave,  with  few  exceptions,  about  the 
same  men  as  they  came  in.  To  such  men,  when  they  are 
the  hope  of  fathers  who  have  toiled  to  keep  them  in  college, 
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the  definition  of  Faith  would  admirably  apply ;  for  they  are 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen. 

Colleges  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  one  thing,  in  that  they 
lead  a  man  to  know  himself. 

Man,  as  a  general  thing,  is  less  acquainted  with  himself 
than  with  his  neighbors.  But  here,  if  the  college  does  not 
lead  him  to  know  himself  better  than  his  fellows,  it  at  least 
forces  him  to  know  himself  almost  as  well.  While  it  is  apt 
to  take  down  a  man's  respect  for  himself,  it  also  takes  down 
some  and  raises  others  in  his  estimate  of  them. 

Before  you  get  through  college  you  begin  to  have  a  great 
respect  for  that  chum  of  yours,  who  has  plodded  along  where 
you  have  run.  You  did'nt  have  much  respect  for  him  at 
first,  but  he  has  illustrated  to  you  so  often  the  fable  of  the 
race  between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise,  that  you  cannot  help 
acknowledging  that  he  is  your  superior  in  the  long  run. 

Oftentimes  he  has  bored  his  way  through  mathematical 
difficulties,  and  you  have  been  very  glad  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
daylight  through  his  opening.  Then,  too,  your  professors 
are  not  half  as  great  men  as  you  thought  them  at  first.  You 
get  so  you  talk  and  laugh  with  them  almost  as  familiarly  as 
you  would  with  your  chum,  and  fail  to  descry  any  indi- 
cations of  greatness  so  obvious  in  your  Freshman  year.  Se- 
niors particularly,  fall  in  your  estimation, — especially  when 
you  get  to  be  a  Senior  yourself.  The  fact  is,  a  man  through- 
out his  whole  College  course  is  but  learning  to  get  a  right 
view  of  life.  In  his  drawing  of  it  before,  he  had  everything 
wrong.  His  perspective  was  bad;  his  proportions  were  wrong; 
he  made  those  characters  too  great,  and  these  too  small.  He 
gave  this  part  too  deep  a  shade,  and  gave  that  too  much 
light.  He  straightens  all  these  out  during  his  course,  and 
before  he  gets  through,  gets  a  tolerably  correct  representation 
of  life. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor  to  make  a  man.    Diog- 
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enes  hunted  a  long  time  before  one  could  be  found.  If  the 
cynic  philosopher,  armed  with  his  lantern,  should  go  through 
our  crowded  cities,  he  might  find  the  task  as  difficult  to-day 
as  at  any  time  in  the  world's  history.  The  diamond  is  the 
work,  perhaps,  of  centuries.  A  seed  is  sown,  germinates, 
matures  and  dies.  Its  organic  remains  become  the  prey  of 
an  hundred  forces,  concerned  in  its  decomposition  and  in  the 
building  up  of  new  forms.  From  out  this  lifeless  mass  Na- 
ture is  gathering  her  material  for  the  diamond.  Slowly  she 
gets  the  carbon  and  slowly  she  deposits  it  until  its  pliant 
stem  has  hardened  into  that  which  will  strike  fire  from  every 
one  of  its  curved  faces.  But  man  cannot  have  it  yet.  Na- 
ture does'nt  fashion  so  costly  a  thing  in  her  laboratory  for 
his  benefit  without  making  him  search  for  it.  And  after  he 
has  found  it,  he  must  g-o  through  the  toilsome  process  of  cut- 
ting it.  Slowly  the  diamond  dust  wears  away  the  diamond 
under  his  hands,  and  the  diamond  begins  to  glow  under  his 
touch  until  it  flashes  its  rainbow  hues  from  every  facet,  and 
is  fit  to  adorn  the  crown  of  a  king.  The  patient  building 
up  of  a  man  is  no  less  labor  than  this.  From  the  green 
thing  which  comes  to  college  must  be  eliminated  those  quali- 
ties which  make  up  the  man.  It  is  a  slow  and  toilsome  pro- 
cess, but  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  And,  after  all,  when  in  the 
course  of  college  discipline,  the  mind  has  crystallized  into 
that  form  which  it  will  keep  for  life,  it  is  not  finished  yet. 
It  is  a  diamond,  but  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  It  must  be 
worn  down  by  attrition  with  other  minds,  and  after  years  of 
this  wearing  away  of  rough  points  it  becomes  at  last  a  jewel 
fit  for  a  heavenly  crown.  A  man  goes  through  college  for 
somewhat  the  same  reason  that  wheat  goes  through  a  mill ; 
not  to  come  out  bread,  but  to  get  the  hard  shell  taken  oft> 
and  have  only  that  left  which  will  do  some  good 
to  the  human  race.  Men  are  just  beginning  to  get  this  idea. 
Almost  every  class  that  leaves  college,  feels  a  little  disappoin- 
ted in  that,  they  have'nt  as  much  positive  learning  as  they 
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expected  they  would  have.  They  are  a  little  loth  to  give  up 
the  idea  that  they  are  educated  men,  and  many  are  not  a  lit- 
tle disappointed,  withal,  to  find  that  they  are  not  so.  But  it 
is  useless  to  feel  disappointed  over  it.  The  gymnast  after 
years  of  training,  may  not  have  met  and  overcome  the 
champion  of  the  world,  but  he  has  put  him  sell  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do  it.  A  man  in  college  may  not  have  mastered 
everything,  but  he  has  got  the  discipline  which  makes  him 
the  master  of  everything  he  wishes  to  overcome. 

It  may  be  a  disappointment  to  find  that  this  is  all;  but 
the  best  wish  we  can  give  the  world  is,  that  many  may  be  so 
disappointed. 


JjJartn  politics. 

Once  every  four  years  all  the  energies  of  this  nation  are 
aroused  in  mad  conflict  for  the  Presidency  and  its  subordinate 
offices.  The  tempest,  which  then  sweeps  over  our  land,  is, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  both  terribly  ruinous  and  like- 
wise most  beneficial  in  its  effects.  One  year  ago  we  passed 
through  such  a  tempest.  The  recollection  of  it  is  still  vivid 
in  the  minds  of  every  one.  Many  of  the  wounds  inflicted 
then  are  still  festering  and  sore.  The  mass  of  the  people,  it 
is  true,  have  settled  down  into  forgetfulness  of  that,  being 
now  too  interested  on  another  subject ;  but  among  the  party 
leaders,  the  thirst  for  revenge  still  burns  within  them. 
"While  the  subject  is  still  somewhat  fresh  in  our  minds,  let  us 
look  at  it  carefully  and  see  whether  it  pays. 

The  organization  of  party  politics  dates  back  to  a  very 
earlv  period  of  our  history. 

Feeble  in  its  beginning,  it  has  become  the  most  powerful 
element  in  our  political  system, — the  balance  wheel  which 
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regulates  its  vast  machinery.  It  does  more  : — it  furnishes 
the  motive  power  which  gives  life  and  energy  to  its  compli- 
cated mass.  It  reaches  down  and  strikes  chords  ot  feeling 
and  sways  the  passions  of  men,  as  no  other  organization 
could,  except  in  a  country  like  ours.  It  has  its  servants  in 
every  mansion  and  in  every  hamlet.  Its  power  is  felt  every- 
where. No  one  can  attain  to  honors  or  emoluments  without 
it.  It  furnishes  the  "  open  sesame "  which  unlocks  the 
treasury  of  public  offices,  and  is,  also,  the  terrible  dragon 
which  guards  the  entrance  thereto. 

Such  a  power  must  be  mighty,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
What  there  is  of  good  in  it  should  be  strengthened.  What 
there  is  of  eyil  should  be  corrected.  First,  let  us  look  at  its 
bright  side.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  party  politics, — - 
much  that  is  to  be  praised.  The  universal  agitation  of  the 
questions,  brought  by  parties  before  the  people,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  public  enlightened,  and  from  sinking  into 
listless  indifference*  Every  four  years,  new  issues  are 
brought  before  the  people, — the  public  heart  is  agitated  with 
great  principles,— decisions  are  made,  and  with  every  such 
decision  comes  new  strength  of  judgment  for  the  new  ques- 
tions that  shall  arise.  In  this  way  we  are  kept  from  stagna- 
ting. The  deep  covered  sediment  of  corruption  is  stirred 
up  and  thrown  off,  andthe  waters  of  public  opinion  puri- 
fied. 

The  sword  of  Truth,  bright-flashing  and  well  tempered,  is 
never  blunted  by  its  contests  with  the  baser  weapons  of  Yice 
and  Error. 

In  these  political  contests,  everything  is  discussed,  and 
that,  too,  thoroughly.  Not  a  man  escapes  this  conflict. 
Everybody  must  enter  the  lists, — nolens,  volens.  There  is 
not  a  hut  but  which  has  its  political  documents,  —not  a  man 
whom  the  truth  does  not  reach.  In  this  thoroughly  sifting 
of  things,  that  which  is  evil  is  sure  to  come  on  top  and 
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be  made  known. — that  which  is  good  is  sure  to  be  detected, 
It  also  ensures  the  people  of  a  fair  and  honorable  repre- 
sentation. ~No  question  of  moment  can  be  decided  until  the 
people  decide  it.  Every  man,  as  he  approaches  the  ballot- 
box,  feels  this.  He  is  conscious  of  a  power  that  makes  him 
the  equal  of  kings.  The  little  ballot  drops  noiselessly,  but 
it  is  pregnant  with  great  results. 

"A  weapon  that  comes  down  still 
As  snow-fldkes  fall  upon  the  sod  ; 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God." 

The  law-givers  of  the  nation  bow  to  its  fiat ; — trembling 
office-holders  execute  its  mandate,  and  traitor  politicians  are 
blasted  by  its  withering  rebuke.  Aye !  God  preserve  the 
ballot-box.  It  has  clustered  around  it  the  sacred  memory  of 
years, — it  is  embalmed  in  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of  its  saints.  It  has 
in  it  the  hope  of  the  enfranchisement  of  all  men.  It  speaks, 
and  lo!  again  we  hear  the  sublime  truth  "that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal." 

In  its  four  narrow  walls  is  enthroned  the  judgment  seat 
of  the  nation.  Aye  !  truly  may  we  pray  that  "  God  will 
preserve  the  ballot-box."  Party  organization  does  good  also, 
in  that  it  gives  power  and  force  to  that  which  otherwise 
would  sadly  want  them.  It  shapes  the  material  and  applies 
it.  It  gathers  all  the  force  of  opinions  in  a  mass  and  hurls 
them  with  crushing  force  against  the  foe.  It  has  in  it  all 
that  advantage  which  organization  has  ever  had  over  scat- 
tered forces.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  party  or- 
ganization. We  turn  now  to  consider  a  subject  not  so 
agreeable : — its  disadvantages  and  its  evils.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  any  one,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  parties  have  become  not  a  means  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  end,  but  the  end  itself.  One  cannot 
look  upon  the  corruptions  of  parties  of  the  present  day  with- 
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out  a  painful  feeling  that  the  aims  of  parties  have  been  sadly 
perverted  by  unscrupulous  and  designing  men.  They,  in- 
stead of  fighting  the  battles  of  freedom,  have  become  them- 
selves the  chief  objects  of  contention.  The  watchword  has 
become  parties  and  not  principles. 

The  results  of  such  a  system  is  painfully  manifest  in'  the 
course  pursued  by  the  late  administration.  The  corruption 
of  our  party  leaders  is  too  evident  to  need  comment.  I 
venture  to  say  that  of  those  who  seek  offices,  there  is  not 
one  but  seeks  it  for  its  nett  profits.  The  desire  of  fame, 
which  has  something  of  good  in  it,  has  been  openly  discard- 
ed. JSTo  thought  of  posterity,  and  1  had  almost  said  duty 
enters  the  mind  of  the  professed  politician.  He  is  simply 
and  solely  a  money  hunter.  He  lays  traps  for  the  offices  that 
have  the  largest  salary  with  the  least  amount  of  expected 
labor.  This  is  no  secret.  They  openly  and  avowedly  de- 
clare it  What  a  contrast  to  the  self-sacrificing  men  of  the 
Revolution  !  All  the  enginery  of  party  organizations  is  ap- 
plied for  keeping  these  men  in  offiees  as  long  as  they  will  do 
the  party  work.  Plenty  there  are  who  stand  ready  to  sell 
their  honor,  their  manhood,  and  their  truth  for  the  offals 
which  the  party  leaders  are  willing  to  bestow.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that  there  is  so  great  a  deficit,  when  we  have 
such  a  crowd  of  vultures  preying  upon  the  government  ? 

The  ballot-box,  too,  is  openly  violated, — its  sacredness  at 
times  totally  disregarded.  Votes  are  bought  and  sold,  and 
their  value  is  estimated  by  the  frequency  and  number  of  the 
bids.  It  becomes,  then,  no  longer  a  contest  of  principles, 
but  of  money, — the  richest  and  most  liberal  being  the  win- 
ners. 

The  transportation  of  voters  into  doubtful  states  and 
counties,  is  becoming  a  test  of  political  shrewdness  and  cun- 
ning. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  so  few  good  men 

in  offices,  when  we  see  the  vast  amount  of  corruption  in  pol- 
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itics.  And  yet  the  only  way  of  purifying  this  mass  of  cor- 
ruption is  by  placing  good  men  at  the  head  of  parties.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  the  first  step  be  made  toward  becoming 
wjiat  we  ought  to  be,  and  toward  making  parties  what  they 
ought  to  be. 

By  good  men,  I  mean  something  more  than  is  commonly 
meant  by  that  term.  I  mean  Christians — thorough,  self- 
sacrificing  Christians, — Christians,  such  as  adorned  the  early 
history  of  our  country.  Put  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  such  men ;  have  it  administered  upon  true  Christian 
principles,  and  then  the  time  will  come,  indeed,  when  we 
shall  be  a  noble  example  to  all  nations,  and  the  fetters 
shall  be  stricken  off  half  a  million  of  slaves. 


31  Itojerk. 


Slowly,  now,  the  sun  is  setting, 
Tinging  with  his  rays  of  fire 
Hill,  and  wood,  and  tall  church  steeple, 
'Till  they  glow  beneath  his  ire. 

!N"ot  of  these  alone  I'm  thinking, — 
ISTot  of  hill  or  glowing  wood ; 
But  of  scenes  which  rise  before  me, 
Back,  far  back,  in  gay  boyhood. 

And  the  scene  which  lies  before  me, 
Tho'  God's  most  beautiful,  and  best, 
Has  a  charm  not  half  so  holy 
As  the  one  within  my  breast. 
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All  its  hill-tops,  all  its  meadows 
Mem'ry  paints  in  blushing  red ; 
And  its  skies  are  richer,  purer 
Than  those  crims'ning  overhead. 

E'en  its  shadows,  though  they  whisper 
Of  dead  hopes  and  bygone  fears, 
Weave  a  magic  spell  around  me, 
Till  I  smile  amid  my  tears. 

Forward,  too,  my  mind  is  reaching  ; 
Painting  scenes  of  coming  bliss ; 
Filling  up  the  unknown  future 
With  sweet  dreams  of  happiness. 

Storm-clouds  gather  on  the  picture  ; 
But  amid  the  blinding  rain 
Comes  a  token,  in  God's  promise, 
That  the  sun  will  shine  again. 

And  thus  we  are  ever  wand'ring 
Backward,  forward, — to  and  fro ; 
Now  in  the  dim,  uncertain  future, 
!Now  'mid  scenes  of  long  ago. 

From  among  the  Past's  dim  shadows 
Come  sweet  forms  that  live  not  now, 
And  unseen  by  mortal  vision, 
Shower  blessings  on  our  brow. 

Angel  hands  are  ever  beck'ning 
Onward,  to  the  spirit  land  ; 
And  the  Past's  redeemed  mortals 
Stand  beside  us,  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  moment  of  our  falt'ring, 
In  the  moment  of  our  care, 
When  our  souls  dissolve  in  weakness 
With  the  burdens  which  we  bear, 
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Then,  from  Heaven,  comes  a  ladder, 
As  in  Jacob's  dream  of  yore, 
And  Hope's  angels  coming  earthward, 
Cheer  us  upward,  evermore. 

And  the  soul,  with  travail  fainting. 
And  beset  by  cares  and  fears, 
^ees  a  rainbow  of  sweet  promise 
Back  reflected  from  its  tears. 

Slowly,  now,  the  sun  is  setting, 
And  my  brain,  with  fancies  rife, 
Is  weaving  threads  of  golden  hue 
In  the  dusky  woof  of  life. 

And  the  scene  which  lies  before  me, 
Tho'  God's  most  beautiful,  and  best, 
Has  a  charm  not  half  so  holy, 
As  the  one  within  my  breast. 


College  Customs. 

I  have  before  me  one  of  those  books,  which  is  apt  to  give 
ius  a  very  poor  opinion  of  our  ancestors,  and  a  very  greajfc 
.opinion  of  ourselves.  We  are  always  glad  to  read  such  a 
work  as  this  j — it  leaves  us  in  such  a  comfortable  state  of 
smind.  Ever  afterwards,  when  we  think  of  it,  we  are  conr 
.scious  of  an  enviable  feeling  of  self-congratulation. 

We  are  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  "  progress  and 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Men  don't, 
as  a  general  thing,  read  works  which  are  apt  to  take  them 
down  a  peg  or  two.  "  All  gammon,"  is  the  epithet  usually 
applied  to  works  of  that  character     Anything,  which  tends 
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to  gratify  our  pride  and  prop  up  our  self-esteem,  is  very 
gratefully  received.  We  pay  our  pet  lecturers  for  this  lux- 
ury, we  try  to  buy  it  in  books,  and  we  strive  most  industri- 
ously to  extract  it  from  our  sermons.  The  most  obnoxious 
feature  of  the  present  rebellion^  is  that  it  throws  cold  water 
on  our  pride  in  our  nation. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  extract  it  from  the  book  before  us,  it 
is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  book.  College  Customs ! 
The  world  has  many, — why  not  the  college  ?  We  still  re- 
member with  favor  the  old  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  was  a 
time  that  all  looked  forward  to, — that  all  enjoyed.  Our 
boyish  noses  could  detect  it  in  the  kitchen  atmosphere,  long 
before  the  eventful  day  itself  arrived.  We  carried  about 
with  us,  for  days,  the  picture  of  innumerable  jars,  into  which 
we  had  had  sly  peeps.  We  knew,  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, just  of  what  size  those  luscious  pieces  of  pie  must  be, 
in  order  to  "go ''round."  What  if  we  did'nt  get  its  full 
import?  What  if  we  did'nt  realize  its  importance?  It 
made  us  all  happy  and  made  us  all  thankful.  We  always 
felt  the  better  for  it.  Men,  whose  lives  were  never  visited 
by  a  genial  ray  of  sunshine,  found  themselves  cracking 
jokes  with  broad  grins,  at  thanksgiving  dinners, 

We  never  shall  forget  its  genial  good-nature,  its  real  land- 
less and  its  hearty  hospitality.  Its  remembrance  comes 
across  us  like  a  beam  of  sunshine,  whenever  we  see  it  an- 
nounced in  the  papers,  that  "  I,  the  Governor,  do  hereby  set 
aside  and  recommend  Thursday,  the  —  day  of  Nov.  next,  as 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,"  And  then,  too,  Christ- 
mas, what  could  we  do  without  it  ?  We  may  have  lost  our 
faith  in  the  personality  of  our  old  friend  Santa  Claus,  but 
we  have  never  yet  lost  our  faith  in  its  genial,  good  influence. 
We  may  have  had  to  give  up  this  most  attractive  feature  to 
hard,  worldly  skepticism,  but  its  hearty  "  merry  Christmas," 
comes  as  welcome  to  the  heart  as  ever.  It  strikes  deep 
.chords  of  memory  which  vibrate  back  through  fleeting  years 
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unto  earliest  childhood.  A  good  many  pleasant  recollections 
were  taken  from  it  to  weave  in  Memory's  woof.  We  recog- 
nise those  days  as  days  of  sunshine — of  hearty,  genuine  en- 
joyment. We  remember  "  a  Happy  New- Year,"  given  us 
last  year,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  freshness  yet.  It  had 
lost  the  ringing,  jubilant  sound  of  childhood,  but  it  had 
gained  in  feeling.  The  eyes,  which  looked  into  ours,  moist- 
ened a  little,  and  the  lips  trembled,  as  the  wish  was  given. 
Its  deep,  tender  feeling  touched  a  chord  which  had  never 
vibrated  in  the  merrier  hours  of  childhood.  We  prized  it 
the  more,  because  it  was  the  wish  ot  one  who  knew  what 
sorrow  was,  and  who  prayed  that  we  might  be  exempt  from 
its  bitter  experience.  As  we  grow  older,  what  we  lose  in 
fiction,  we  make  up  in  feeling. 

We  have,  too,  our  birth-days,— our  anniversaries, — our 
Fourths, — our  silver  and  golden  weddings,  and  a  thousand 
things  of  like  character,  which  weave  bright  chaplets  of 
joys  about  our  brows.  Now,  in  this  book  before  me,  which 
treats  of  "  College  Customs,"  I  have  tried,  in  vain,  to  find 
anything  like  these.  In  one  or  two  colleges,  I  find  some- 
thing analogous  to  them,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  find  that 
they  are  peculiar  to  those  colleges.  I  find  nothing  which 
strikes  a  common  chord  in  student  life.  No  returning  anni- 
versary cheers  the  weary  student  on.  It  is  toil,  toil,  and 
drudge,  drudge,  until  he  has  dug  out  all  his  Greek  roots  and 
unraveled  all  his  mathematical  snarls.  What  a  dry  and  arid 
waste ! — without  even  an  anniversary  tree,  under  which  to 
find  rest  and  shelter. 

Even  those  mentioned  have  already  been  placed  among 
the  bygones,  or,  are  fast  taking  that  position. 

Thanksgiving  is  observed  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  only, 
in  a  few  of  the  New  England  villages.  These  social  re- 
unions, at  which,  the  scattered  members  of  the  family  gath- 
ered again  around  the  genealogical  tree,  are,  alas,  for  the 
continuance  of  happy  family  relations,  almost  forgotten. 
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Those  that  we  now  celebrate,  are  but  shadows  of  things 
that  were.  So,  too,  if  you  scrutinize  closely  all  those  old 
customs  which  our  forefathers  loved  so  well,  will  you  find 
them  gradually  dwindling  down  into  their  present  dwarfed 
proportions.  But  the  college  has  none  of  these,  nor  never 
had.  The  customs,  which  we  find  spoken  of  in  this  book, 
are  of  a  kind  to  call  up  a  good-natured  smile  at  the  follies  of 
the  past.  They  remind  one  strongly  of  the  last  century 
with  its  powdered  wig  and  queue  and  its  great  respect  for 
position.  We  have  read,  somewhere,  that  the  President  of 
a  college  in  those  times,  insisted  that  a  scholar  must  take  his 
hat  off  if  met  by  him  in  the  street.  An  omission  of  the  cus- 
tom was  not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  castigation  from  the 
hands  of  the  venerable  President  himself. 

We  were  not  aware  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  until 
we  met  with  the  following.  They  are  taken  from  the  cus- 
toms of  Harvard  College,  "  Anno  1734-5."  Those  of  1741 
are  headed 

"  Customs  op  Harvard  College,  which  if  the  FRESH- 
MEN DON'T  OBSERVE  AND  OBEY,  THEY  SHALL  BE  SEVERELY 
PUNISHED  IF  THEY  HAVE  HEARD  THEM  READ. 

"  1.  No  Freshman  shall  ware  his  hat  in  the  College  yard 
except  it  rains,  snows,  or  hails,  or  he  be  on  horseback  or 
haith  both  hands  full,"     Think  of  that,  ye  Freshmen. 

"  2.  No  Freshman  shall  wear  his  hat  in  his  Senior's  cham- 
ber, or  in  his  own,  if  his  Senior  be  there.* 

"  3.  No  Freshman  shall  go  by  his  Senior,  without  taking 
his  hat  off,  if  it  be  on. 

"4,  No  Freshman  shall  intrude  into  his  Senior's  com- 
pany. 

"  5.  No  Freshman  shall  laugh  in  his  Senior's  face. 

"  6.  No  Freshman  shall  talk  saucily  to  his  Senior,  or 
speak  to  him  with  his  hat  on. 

_  *  Senior,  as  here  used,  indicates  an  officer  of  College,  or  a  member  of 
either  of  the  three  upper  classes, 
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u  Freshmen  are  to  find  the  rest  of  the  scholars  with  bats 
and  balls."  Good  for  "  the  rest  of  the  scholars,"  but  bad 
for  the  Freshmen.  Pity  that  we  don't  have  some  such  rule 
now. 

"10.  Freshmen  must  pay  three  shillings  apiece  to  the 
Butler  to  have  their  names  set  up  in  the  Buttery."  Fresh- 
men now-a  days  would  willingly  double  the  sum,  if  there 
was  only  a  "  Buttery." 

"11.  No  Freshman  shall  loiter  by  the  [way]  when  he  is 
sent  of  an  errand,  but  shall  make  haste  and  give  a  direct 
answer  when  he  is  asked  who  he  is  going  [for].  No  Fresh- 
man shall  use  lying  or  equivocation  to  escape  going  of  an 
errand."  "  Do  it  yourself,"  would  probably  be  the  reply  of 
a  Freshman  of  the  present  day,  if  he  were  commanded  to 
run  "  of  an  errand." 

"  12.  No  Freshman  shall  tell  who  [he]  is  going  [for],  ex- 
cept he  be  asked,  nor  for  What  except  he  be  asked  by  a 
Fellow. 

"13;  No  Freshman  shall  go  away  when  he  haith  been 
sent  of  an  errand  before  he  be  dismissed,  which  may  be  Un- 
derstood by  saying,  it  is  well,  I  thank  you,  you  may  go,  or 
the  like."  Fancy  a  poor  Fresh,  standing  by,  twirling  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  waiting  the  nod  of  his  Senior  for  permission 
to  go.     Freshmen  were  indeed  "fresh"  in  those  days. \ 

"  14.  When  a  Freshman  knocks  at  his  Senior's  doof,  he 
shall  tell  [his]  name  if  asked  who. 

"15.  When  anybody  knocks  at  a  Freshman's  door  he 
shall  not  ask  who  is  there;  but  shall  immediately  open  the 
door.  * 

"16.  No  Freshman  shall  lean  at  prayers  but  shall  stand 
upright."  That,  we  presume,  was  "  the  last  feather  that 
broke  the  camel's  back."  We. could  stand  with  our  hats  off 
while  our  Seniors  passed ;  we  could  bear  being  sent  of 
errands ;   we  could  possibly  supply  the  requisite  bats  and 
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balls ;  but  not  to  lean  at  prayers  is  too  inhuman  to  be.  en- 
dured. 

"  18.  Iso  Freshman  shall  call  up  or  down,  to  or  from  his 
Senior's  chamber  or  his  own. 

"  19.  ~No  Freshman  shall  call  or  throw  anything  across  the 
college  yard."  After  all  the  foregoing  comes  this  strange 
privilege : 

"  21.  Freshmen  may  ware  there  hats  at  dinner  and  supper, 
except  when  they  go  to  receive  there  commons  of  bread  and 
bear." 

In  the  laws  of  Yale  College,  published  as  early  as  the 
year  1761, 1  find  that 

"  The  Freshmen,  as  well  as  all  other  undergraduates,  are 
to  be  uncovered,  and  are  forbidden  to  wear  their  hats  (unless 
in  stormy  weather)  in  the  front  door-yard  of  the  President's 
house,  or  within  ten  rods  of  the  person  of  the  President, 
eight  rods  of  the  Professor,  and  five  of  the  Tutor.  No 
Freshman  shall  wear  a  gown,  or  walk  with  a  cane,  or  appear 
out  of  his  room  unless  completely  dressed  and  with  his  hat ; 
and  whenever  a  Freshman  speaks  to  a  superior,  or  is  spoken 
to  by  one,  he  shall  keep  his  hat  off  until  he  is  bidden  to  put 
it  on."  All  of  which,  you  must  keep  in  mind,  were  to  be 
fully  observed,  or  the  delinquents  "severely  punished." 
Now  for  a  case  of  punishment.  "  In  case  of  a  personal  in- 
sult, a  Junior  may  call  up  a  Freshman  and  reprehend  him. 
A  Sophomore,  in  like  case,  must  obtain  leave  from  a  Senior, 
and  then  he  may  discipline  a  Freshman,  not  detaining  him 
more  than  five  minutes,  after  which  the  Freshman  may  retire, 
even  without  being  dismissed,  but  must  retire  in  a  respectful 
manner  P  Think,  0  !  ye  Freshmen,  of  having  to  retire  "in  a 
respectful  manner,"  after  having  been  "  disciplined  "  by  a 
Soph.  What  a  comfort  to  think,  however,  that  it  must  be 
done  "  in  five  minutes? 

Again,  "  When  a  Freshman  is  near  a  gate  or  door  belong- 
ing to  College  or  College  yard,  he  shall  look  around  and  ob- 
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serve  whether  any  of  his  superiors  are  coming  to  the  same  ; 
and  if  any  are  coming  within  ten  reds,  he  shall  not  enter 
without  a  signal  to  proceed."  We  might  go  on  quoting  from 
these  old  customs,  which  had  really  crystallized  into  laws, 
until  we  should  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Quarterly. 
We  have  given  you  enough,  however,  to  form  some  idea  of 
Freshman  servitude.  These  laws  continued  in  force  until 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century. 

A  little  of  this  contempt  for  Freshmen  is  still  exhibited  in 
our  eastern  Colleges.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
lower  classes  did  not  try  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
upper  classes  for  the  unreasonable  demands  often  made  upon 
them.  In  the  Sketches  of  Yale  College,  the  following  anec- 
dote is  told  : — "A  Freshman  was  once  furnished  with  a  dol- 
lar, and  ordered  by  one  of  the  upper  classes  to  procure  for 
him  pipes  and  tobacco,  from  the  farthest  store  on  Long  Wharf, 
a  good  mile  distant.  Being,  at  that  time,  compelled  by  Col- 
lege laws  to  obey  the  unreasonable  demand,  he  proceeded 
according  to  orders,  and  returned  with  ninety-nine  cents' 
worth  of  pipes  and  one  cent's  worth  of  tobacco."  What  he 
did  with  so  much  tobacco  deponent  sayeth  not,  but  certain  it 
is,  that  that  Freshman  was  never  sent  on  a  similar  errand 
again.     Here  we  take  our  leave  of  u  College  Customs." 

There  are  many  more,  peculiar  to  each  college,  which 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  but  space  forbids. 
There  are  those  more  resembling  our  Thanksgivings  and 
others  spoken  of,  but  they  are  so  few  and  so  restricted  as  not 
to  merit  a  place  here.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  nothing 
common  to  all  colleges,  which  would  bind  students  more  to- 
gether, making  them  feel  that  they  have  but  one  object  in 
view.  There  should  be  something  which  would  throw  a 
band  of  brotherhood  about  them ;  which  should  join  them 
closely  together,  making  them  strong  in  an  united  purpose, 
for  which  they  were  founded.  !Now,  each  feels  it's  isolation 
from  all  others.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  half-acknowledged 
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hostility  between  them  all.  He  who  makes  the  first  step 
toward  breaking  down  the  barriers  between,  them,  will  do 
learning  a  favor.     Who  will  ? 


ilTorvkb". 

It  is  not  the  flush  of  wine, 

Tho'  its  red  eye  winked  in  the  vase, 
As  I  passed  from  the  flashing  saloon 

And  lofty  hall  of  the  Place, 
But  I  will  stand  where  the  dew 

From  this  dark  vine  drips  in  my  face. 

The  Place  is  mine,  they  say 

I  paid  a  noble  price, — 
This  brain  that  burns  like  .fire'" 

And  this  heart  that  lies  like  ice. 
The  devil  may  laugh  at  his  bargain, — 

He  will  scarce  make  such  an  one  twice. 

Am  I  really  worth  so  much  ? 

This  fountain  is  quiet  now ; 
I  will  take  a  look  at  this  man,— 

A  goodly  form,  I  trow,^- 
A  graceful  sweep  of  hair 

And  quite  a  lordlike  brow. 

.So  many  acres  of  land 

For  my  old  and  sounding  name  ; 
So  much  brick  and  stone 

For  my  great-grandfather's  fame  ; 
And  so  many  dollars  and  cents 

For  my  vows  of  falsehood  and  shame. 
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The  gay  louts  are  drinking  my  wine, 

And  brilliant,  stately  and  cool, 
That  precious  lady — my  wife  ! 

Is  forgetting  her  absent  tool ; 
And  the  master  stands  in  the  night 

A  helpless,  driveling  fool. 

Ton  proud  pile  wraps  me  in  shade; 

The  groined  windows  gleam ; 
The  dancers  are  flitting  past  them  ; — 

How  light  and  happy  they  seem  ! 
And  within  is  a  woman  in  silks  and  gems, 

O  God  !  'tis  a  horrible  dream  ! 

The  moon  floats  high  in  a  flood 

Ot  amber  colored  light ; 
The  mists  lie  over  the  meadow 

Like  a  lake  so  still  and  white  ; 
The  wind  is  sick  with  garden  scents ; 

'Tis  a  glorious,  ghastly  night ! 

My  Alice ! — God  forgive  me  !  — 
The  Alice  that  should  be  mine ; 

How  it  fluttered  like  a  white  bird 
When  my  hand  stole  over  thine ; 

And  thy  smile  of  tremulous  bliss 
Made  thy  upturned  look  divine. 

Where  art  thou? — O,  where  art  thou. 
With  thy  sweet  brown,  gentle  eyes 

That  looked  so  full  of  faith 
On  this  mask  of  smiling  lies  ? 

Pray  for  me  that  I  die, 
Ere  I  know  how  you  despise. 
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A  curse  on  thee  !  haughty  mother, 
That  couldst  sell  thy  darling  son  ; 

A  curse  on  thee  !  Wing  sister, 
That  slandered  that  gentle  one ; 

And  a  triple  curse  on  the  fool  that  stood  by 
And  saw  himself  undone. 

I  will  in  and  swagger  my  Lord  / 

I  will  smile  as  hypocrites  can  , 
I  will  bandy  jests  with  my  gallant  guest3 

And  bow  o'er  my  Lady's  fan. — 
A  year  ago  1  was  but  a  boy, 

And  now  I'm  an  envied  man. 


lint. 


"There  goes  a  witty  man,"  said  a  friend  of  mine,  the  oth- 
er day,  and,  immediately,  said  witty  man  became  the  cyn- 
osure of  all  eyes.  I  presume  that  there  were  very  few  in 
that  crowd,  if  any,  who  could  not  give  his  exact  height, 
breadth,  and  even  describe  the  peculiar  cut  of  his  coat.  A 
long  time  after,  1  could  see  the  crowd  hanging  about  bim 
with  open  eyes  and  gaping  mouths,  ready  to  swallow  all 
the  choice  bits  of  raillery,  sarcasm  and  wit  which  came  from 
him  in  such  a  provokingly  funny  way.  People  went  home 
and  retailed  what  he  said,  imitating,  as  far  as  possible,  his 
exact  looks  and  gestures, — and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
made  extreme  fools  of  themselves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense  power  wield- 
ed by  a  witty  man.  Real,  pure  wit  has  become  a  stronger 
element  than  logic.  Do  you  want  to  carry  a  doubtful  dis- 
trict ? — send  a  witty  man  there.     Many  a  man  has  given  his 
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vote  for  a  good,  hearty  laugh.  "  Are  you  going  to  hear  K — , 
to-day,"  says  one  farmer  to  another.  "  No,  I'm  too  busy." 
"  Oh  !  you  had  better  go,*"  says  the  first,  u  he  is  such  a 
witty  fellow."  And  forthwith  farmer  second  concludes  to 
go,  forgetting  that  he  was  •"  too  busy." 

Well  may  have  Saxe  concluded  (that  "it  is  such  a 
serious  thing  to  be  a  funny  man."  I  doubt  it  ever  there  Was 
such  a  demand  for  wit  and  witty  men. 

Falstaff,  if  he  lived  to-day,  would  be  vastly  more  popular 
than  in  #he  times  of  S'hakspeare.  Hood's  volumes  you  can 
never  get  out  of  the  library,  unless  you  speak  for  them  a 
week  or  two  beforehand.  The  name  of  Prentice  has  become 
a  household  word,  where  that  of  Bacon  was  never  heard, 
except  ?as  a  concomitant  to  pork. 

Ask  your  friend  if  that  was  an  .eloquent  address.,  and  he 
will  tell  you  "yes,  it  was  the  wittiest  thing  he  ever  heard." 
Take  >up  a  paper  containing  a  report  of  a  speech,  and  you 
will  .find  the  word  "  applause"  interspersed  here  and  there. 
Whenever  that  word  occurs,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the 
speaker  said  something  funny.  Me  may  have  said  other 
things  which  make  your  blood  burn  like  fire,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  arouse  all  the  patriotism  you  have,  but  you  will 
listen  in  vain  for  any  applause  in  response  to  diem. 

We,  with  all  our  love  for  money  making,  are  still  a  fun- 
loving  people.  Our  theatres  -might  starve  in  representing 
Hamlet.  Let  them,  however,  announce  that  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  ^laughable  farce,"  and  if  it  be  really  laughable,  the 
largest  hall  in  town  is  hardly  sufficient  to  hold  .the  audience. 
:Still,  with  all  our  love  for  fun,  we  have  very  few  really  wit- 
ty men,— men  who  say  things  which  have  really  a  good 
point  to  them.  We  have  scores  of  base  imitators  pawning 
off  as  original  that  which  they  obtain  only  at  second  hand. 
Our  streets  are  filled  with  would-be  wits  whose  puns  and 
coarse  allusions  would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek 
of  modesty.    And  yet,  we  find  such  persons  the  centre  of 
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an  admiring  crowd,  as  little  capable  of  appreciating  genuine 
wit,  as  they  are  of  producing  it.  Our  street  wit  is,  essen- 
tially, vulgar  wit.  It  deals  in  innuendoes,  and  calls  up  ima- 
ges so  foul  that  they  could  not  exist,  save  in  hearts  black  and 
reeking  with  the  worst  corruptions. 

It  debases  the  mind  more  than  anything  else,  because  it 
places  that,  in  an  attractive  light,  whose  proportions,  other- 
wise, are  so  hideous  as  to  be  instantly  rejected.  Shame  on 
such  wit  as  this  !  Shame  on  the  men  who  use  it !  Wit  had 
a  higher,  nobler  object  than  top  drag  men  down.  It  is  a 
weapon  to-be  used  for  virtue, — not  against  it.  Although  the 
devil  may  have  got  it,  it  was  never  meant  for  the  devil's 
hand.     It  eomes  there,-**4he  devi'l  only  knows  how.- 

I  have  no"  quarrel  to1  make  with  fun  or  fun-loving  people.- 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  nature,  given  us  to  make 
life  happier  and  better, — aye!  better.  I  do  quarrel,- however 
with  this  general  prostitution  of  it.  The  age  calls  for  a  re- 
form in  this,  and  must  have  it.-  We  have'  had  enough  of 
pandering  to  the  baser  passions.  We  want  something  that 
will  enoble, — not  degrade.  It  has  been  working  in  the 
cause  of  Satan  long  enough  to  commence  its  work,  now,  for 
a  higher  cause.  Our  speakers  must  find  out  that  they  are 
talking  to  a  set  of  mmi  and  not  to  a  set  of  grinning  mon- 
keys ;  and  our  monkeys  must  know  that  they  have  got  to  be 
men.  Wit  must  not  be  done  away  with, — it  must  still  act 
its  part,  but  it  must  be  a  better  one.  There  is  no  weapon  so 
powerful  as  this,  be  it  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  is 
not  one  who  does  not  acknowledge  its  power, — not  one  who 
does  not  come  under  its  influence. 

If  people  would  remember  that  all  cannot  be  witty,  the 
first  step  toward  reform  might  be  taken.  If  you  will  attend 
one  cf  our  sociables  you  will  find  everybody  attempting  to 
be  funny.  Here  you  will  find  an  elephantine  fellow  attempt- 
ing a  double  somersault  through  a  pun  ; — here,  another,  who 
is  trying,  like  Saxe,  to   "make  a  word  stand  on  its  head," 
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and  perform  all  sorts  of  antics  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends,  —  the  word  obstinately  refusing  to  allow  such 
liberties.  A  friend  of  mine,  after  witnessing  such  a  perfor- 
mancp,  remarked  that  "it  was  an  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast."  Had  he  left  out  the  wcrd  '  man,'  I  should  have 
heartily  agreed  with  him.  It  might  have  been  entertaining, 
had  it  not  been  also  a  little  sad  to  see  men,  in  their  attempts 
at  wit j  descending  to  the  lowest  buffoonery. 

We  have  striven  after  the  dessert  so  long,  that  we  have 
gotten  a  Great  Sahara  of  it  now.  We  must  come  down  a 
little  more  to  the  bread-and-butter  of  life.  Solid  food  is 
what  we  need  now.  Every  little  while  you  will  meet  with 
a  man  who  has  lived  so  long  on  dainties  that  nothing  which 
he  eats  will  agree  with  him.  Men  get  a  mental  dyspepsia, 
as  well  as  a  physical.  When  this  is  the  case,  nothing  but 
the  plainest,  most  rigid  mental  diet  will  accomplish  a  cure. 
This  diet  I  most  cordially  recommend. 


Cljc  SaUsman. 

A   SONNET. 

I  have  been  wayward,  fickle,  dark  of  mood  ; 
My  blood  has  burnt  my  finger  ends,  and  swept 
Like  lightning  through  my  veins,  or  coldly  crept 
Curdled  with  gall,  while  I  have  made  my  food 
Of  my  own  laults  and  follies. — To  what  good  ? 
And  gnashed  my  teeth  against  the  world  and  wept. 
And  this  restored  me  to  myself  and  kept 
The  fiend  at  bay  which  just  behind  me  stood, — 
What  was  the  charm  ?  I  answer  humbly  this  : 
A  little  thing. — ISo  ! — great  as  love  is  great. 
By  its  pure  impulse  never  spent  amiss. 
Here  on  my  brow  like  a  cool  touch  of  fate, — 
The  impress  sweet  of  a  pure  woman's  kiss. 
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21  Bkrtd)  from  ileal  £ife. 

A  more  brilliant  assembly  rarely  ever  met  than  that  which 

graced  the  house  of  the  banker  F ,  in  the  city  of  JMew- 

York.  That  night,  his  daughter  was  to  be  married,  and  no 
pains  had  been  spared  to  make  a  house,  usually  the  most 
tasteful  on  the  street,  likewise  the  most  attractive.  A  large 
company  had  been  invited. 

There  were  several  Honor ables  there  who  were  pleased  to 

enumerate  as  among  their  friends,  the  wealthy  banker  F . 

Several  ot  our  best  writers  also  made  their  appearance,  just 
in  time  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

All  the  wealth,  wit  and  fashion  of  the  vast  city  seemed  to 
have  been  crowded  into  the  elegant  apartments  of  our  host. 
Such  a  flashing  of  silks  and  glittering  of  diamonds  would  be 
seen  nowhere  except  in  that  great  metropolis.  "  Ah,"  said 
I  to  my  friend,  "  do  you  have  many  such  gatherings  as  this  % " 
He  smiled  a  little  at  my  simplicity,  and  with  a  shrug  of  his 

shoulders  said,  "only  when  F ,  gives  out  the  invitations." 

There  was  a  sudden  hush  in  the  buzz  of  conversation  as  the 
parties  took  their  places  for  the  ceremony.  A  more  solemn 
and  impressive  one  I  never  witnessed.  During  it,  I  was 
making  a  mental  estimate  of  each  one  of  the  group.  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  beheld  a  more  queenly  looking  lady, 
nor  a  man  with  a  more  intellectual  countenance.  "Well 
mated !  was  my  mental  exclamation.  My  attention,  how- 
ever, was  called  from  these  by  a  remark  by  one  standing 
near  me,  in  regard  to  the  clergyman.  A  taller  person  I 
have  seldom  seen,  but  he  was  bent  down  until  his  height 
was  under  the  medium.  His  forehead  was  high  and  white 
as  the  glistening  snow.    His  eyes  deep  set,  glowed  within 

their  furnaces  like  red-hot  balls.    His  face  was  one  of  those 
4= 
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which  tells  of  deep  suffering  and  a  contest  with  bitter  pas- 
sions, and  a  final  conquest  over  them.  I  whispered  to  my 
companion,  "  what  a  remarkable  face."  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  he  is  a  clergyman  whom  they  have  procured  in  absence  of 
the  regular  pastor."  With  this,  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion passed  from  my  mind. 

After  the  ceremony  and  the  usual  congratulations,  we 
were  gathered  around  the  sumptuous  board  which  our  host 
had  spread  for  us.  Wit,  keen  and  bright,  flashed  here  and 
there.  Irony,,  sarcasm,  raillery,  repartees,  puns,-  and  all  sorts 
of  good  humor  effervesced  as  freely  as  the  foam  of  the 
champagne.  Our  young  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  next  the 
seat  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Here  the  notables 
were  mostly  congregated,  and  here  the  wit  was  the  most 
brilliant.  Not  the  least  remarkable  were  the  newly  married 
couple  themselves.  He,  only  two  years  from  college,  had 
made  for  himself  already  a  mark  in  the  world,  as  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  our  writers.  She  had  enriched  a  mind, 
naturally  brilliant,  with  a  long  course  of  reading.  Two  such 
polished  minds  are  rarely  ever  brought  together. 

The  excitement  in ci  eased  as  the  hour  advanced.  The 
young  bride,  spurred  on  by  the  delirium  of  the  moment, 
poured  out  a  glass  of  champagne,  and  gracefully  touching  it 
to  her  lips,  and  then  presenting  it  to  her  husband,  playfully 
called  upon  him  to  pledge  her  in  a  toast.  The  young  man 
was  a  strictly  temperate  one.  There  was  a  struggle  which 
was  visible  to  all.  Again  she  presents  it ;  and,  yielding  to 
the  temptation,  he  raises  the  cup  to  his  lips, — "  Hold !  " 
cries  a  stern  voice,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  clergyman 
whose  eyes  are  terrible  now.  His  form  is  bent  no  longer, — 
he  towers  far  above  them  all,  and  his  face  is  pale  and  his 
lips  compressed,  while  his  whole  form  is  swayed  with  a  deep 
emotion.  "  Hold !  Woman,  would  you  see  your  husband  a 
loathsome  drunkard  ? — then  give  him  that  cup.  Would  you 
see  him  an  outcast '{ — then  give  him  the  drink.     Ah !  I  have 
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wandered  here  as  in  a  dream  to-night.  It  is  thirty  years 
since  I  stood  within  these  rooms, — their  master.  To-night  is 
the  anniversary  of  my  wedding.  I  stood  where  you  stood, 
— I  stood  where  you  now  stand.  A  woman — my  wife- --pre- 
sented me  a  cup  as  you  now  present  that  to  him.  I  had 
never  tasted  liquor  before,  hut  I  learned  to  love  it  then.  It 
warmed  me  then, — it  has  burnt  like  hell-fire  since.  Before 
a  year  passed  away  I  was  a  drunkard.  This  house  was  sold 
for  a  gambler's  debt.  Two — and  I  was  a  houseless  beggar. 
Three — and  my  wife  lay  dead  in  the  gutter  where  I  had 
killed  her  as  she  tried  to  drag  me  away  from  the  rum  shop. 
I  have  wandered  an  outcast  ever 'since.  I  have  tried  to 
drown  my  despair  in  wine.  One  year  ago  a  friend  picked 
me  up  from  a  gutter  where  I  lay  stupified  with  drink.  I  had 
been  fighting  and  a  ghastly  wound  lay  open  on  my  brow  and 
cheek.  I  did  not  know  it  then.  He  took  me  in  and  cared 
for  me,  and  through  him  I  learned  of  a  Saviour's  love.  It 
was  then  I  pledged  myself  not  to  drink.  I  have  kept  that 
promise.  The  mission  of  my  life  is  now  fulfilled,  for  I  saye 
your  husband  from  a  like  fate.  Oh !  let  me  beseech  you, 
never,  never,  never,  either  by  word,  look  or  deed,  encourage 
any  one  to  touch  this  awful  poison." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  cup  was  set  down  un- 
tasted.  We  broke  up  soon  afterwards,  but  there  were  very 
few  of  that  vast  crowd  who  did  not  carry  with  them  a  lesson 
which  they  will  remember  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
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Old  Alice  sat  by  an  open  door, 

A  maiden  sat  at  her  feet, 
With  eyes  which  joy  was  brimming  o'er, 

And  with  blushes  quick  and  fleet. 

"Winter  and  Spring  were  united  there, — 
The  rose  and  the  leafless  bough  ; 

A  shining  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
A  furrowed  and  silvered  brow. 

The  maiden  told  of  a  holy  name 

To  the  old  nurse  at  her  side  ; 
Her  cheeks  now  flushed  with  burning  shame, 

Now  red  with  maidenly  pride. 

The  head  of  the  nurse  sank  quick  and  low ; 

Came  then  a  sob  and  a  prayer ; 
And  scattering  locks  of  whitest  snow 

Were  necking  the  golden  hair. 

"  God  bless  my  darling !  God  bless  my  child  ! 

My  thoughts  are  all  in  a  whirl ; 
My  brain  with  pain  is  growing  wild, 

And  I  seem  again  a  girl. 

"  Oh !  the  weary  waste  of  by-gone  years ! 

Oh  !  this  hard,  unthankful  strife  ! 
My  soul  rich  freighted  with  hopes  and  fears 

Lies  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  life, 
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"  Ah,  me !  what  a  beautiful  morn 

Dawned  on  that  summer's  day  ! 
The  rose  was  there,  but  hidden  the  thorn  ; 

Life  seemed  a  flowery  way. 

"  How  nobly  came  the  good  ship  on  ! 

The  breeze  filled  every  sail ; 
And  gay  and  proud  as  the  kingly  swan — 

Oh,  God  !  what  a  horrible  tale  ! 

"  The  sails  are  watched  by  a  thousand  eyes  ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  on  the  land ; 
And  Father  Time  but  wearily  flies, 

Till  the  good  ship  grates  the  strand. 

"  And  now,  indeed,  she  is  almost  here  ; 

"We  can  see  the  forms  on  her  prow ; 
Cheeks  flush  with  hope — once  pale  with  fear, 

And  a  faint  cheer  reaches  us  now. 

"  Foremost,  now,  on  her  goodly  prow, 

I  can  see  the  Captain  stand, 
As  he  eager  scans,  with  expectant  brow, 

The  cheering  crowd  on  the  land. 

"  Ah  !  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  here, 

For,  this  is  our  wedding  day, 
And  for  many  a  lonesome  year 

He  has  been  from  me  away. 


"  An  awful  boom  and  a  gathering  gloom, 

A  quick  and  an  awful  light, 
A  silence  as  deep  as  the  mold'ring  tomb, 

And  a  pall  sinks  down  like  night. 
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u  A  death-like  hush,  then  a  whizzing  sound 

Of  fragments  blown  in  the  air  ; 
A  heavy  sound  on  the  blackened  ground, 

And  his  dead  body  was  there." 


From  out  the  nerveless  hand  there  fell 

A  picture  manly  and  fair, 
Of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  well, 

And  a  lock  of  chestnut  hair. 

Lower  drooped  that  weary  head  still ; 

Down  sank  the  wearier  heart ; — 
Pierced  by  pain  and  crushed  by  ill, 

It  had  borne  its  weary  part. 

Gray  hair  and  golden  waved  in  the  breeze. 
Brightly  the  sun  shone  overhead, 

Leafy  murmurs  ran  along  the  trees 
As  our  poor  Alice  lay  dead. 


%  tOorir  about  printing. 

If  you  have  the  time  to  spare,  it  will  pay  you  to  visit  » 
printing  office  of  even  no  larger  dimensions  than  that  which 
appertains  to  the  Galesbitrq  Free  Democrat.  It  is'nt  a 
very  pleasant  place  up  there.  An  old,  dingy  room,  whose 
sides  are  covered  with  posters,  hand-bills,  cards  and  notices 
does'nt  present  a  very  attractive  appearance  at  best.  But  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  run  the  risk  ot  being  inked  by  incau- 
tious contact  with  sundry  machines,  and  of  having  your 
patience  a  little  tried  by  endeavoring  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
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of  printers,  who  seem  everywhere  present,  you  may  go  np 
there,  and,  in  spite  of  all  these  annoyances,  learn  a  lesson 
which  may  do  you  some  good.  You  will  find  the  printers, 
though  not  very  attentive  to  yon,  and  though  somewhat 
monosyllabic  in  their  conversation,  yet  willing  enough  to 
give'  you  all  the  information  you  desire.  Even  the  '*  devil," 
although  he  looks  somewhat  black,  at  times,  and  stammers  a 
iittle  fiercely,  yet,  on  the  whole,  you  will  find  him  to  be  a 
pretty  good  fellow — for  a  devil. 

Mr.  Faxon's  office  is  only  the  representative  of  a  vast 
number  of  other  offices, — a  sort  of  type  from  which  we  can 
learn  the  main  features  which  belong  to  them  all.  You  will 
find,  in  each,  the  same  high  stands  with  their  little  boxes 
filled  with  type,  the  same  untiring  press,  and  the  same  omni- 
present "  devil."  When  you  have  fully  learned  the  myste- 
ries of  this  one  office^  you  have,  also,  the  key  to  all  the  oth- 
ers in  your  possession.  Go  where  you  will,  those  stands  are 
just  about  the  same  height,  those  boxes  are  arranged  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order,  and  those  type  are  always  of  the  same 
length  and  with  the  same  angles.  If  an  apprentice  should 
take  his  own  stand  and  his  own  type  with  him,  he  would'nt 
be  any  better  off  than  he  is  now.  His  hand  goes  as  natur- 
ally in  the  same  direction  for  a  certain  letter  here^  as  it  would 
in  Maine  or  Georgia.  A  man  who  has  learned  to  play  on 
one  piano,-  can  play  just  as  well  on  any  other.-  The  printer 
is  just  as  well  off  as  he.  What  good  this  conformity  does, 
any  one  can  see  at  a  glance.  It  is  needless  to  mention  it 
here. 

It  is  about  four  hundred  and  twenty -three  years  since  the 
first  proof-sheet  was  given  to  the  world.  That  first  form, 
from  which  it  received  its  impress,  was  set  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  patient  labor,  and  was  composed  of  wooden 
types,  made  by  the  printer's  own  hand.  That  first  proot- 
sheet  was  a  little  blotted,  it  is  true, — the  impression  was  not 
as  clearly  defined  as  those  we  have  now,  but  it  was  a  thou- 
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sand  times  more  important  to  the  world  than  any  that  have 
been  made  since.  John  Guttenberg  did'nt  know,  when  he 
looked  with  honest  pride  on  this  first  proof  of  the  practica- 
bility of  printing,  that  he  had  jnst  gotten  hold  of  the  reins 
which  would  guide  and  rule  the  world.  But  so  it  is.  'No 
monarch  ever  sat  so  safe  on  his  throne  as  this  one.  No  one 
ever  ruled  the  world  with  so  firm  a  hand.  "We  acknowledge 
it  to  be'  our  king  and  feel  proud  of  the  acknowledgment,  be- 
cause it  is  the  reign  of  reason  and  common-sense. 

«How  many  thoughts  have  crystallized  into  those  type 
and  then  re-crystallized  into  book  form,  into  newspapers,  into 
pamphlets,  into  magazines,  and  then  settled  down  into,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  great  public  mind,  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  enumerate.  The  geologic  strata,  vast  as  they  are, 
cannot  compare  with  the  strata  of-  thought  eliminated  by 
this  art.  Now  take  up  a  single  one  of  those  leaden  type. 
It  does'nt  amount  to  much  by  itself,  but,  in  its  relations  to 
the  others,  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  roll  of  earthquakes. 
Their  '  click,'  '  click,'  as  they  are  marshaled  into  words  and 
sentences,  is  mightier  than  the  tread  of  armies.  They  will 
fight  all  our  battles,  yet.  Our' 'killed  and  wounded,'  in 
ages  to  come,  will  only  be  a  mass  of  broken  and  rejected 
type.  They  are  carrying  us  onward  too  far  and  too 
fast,  for  us  longer  to  trust  to  indiscriminating  swords  and 
cannon  balls  for  the  settlement  of  moral  questions.  These 
little  type  are  the  pioneers  of  the  grand  army  of  Civilization. 
They  cut  down  and  clear  away  all  the  obstacles  which  hin- 
der us  in  our  progression.  They  are  ever  keeping  in  ad- 
vance of  us.  "We  keep  in  sight  of  them  only  by  daily,  labor- 
ious marches.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago 
with  their  help,  we  bid  adieu  forever  to  papyrus  and  sheep- 
skin,— colleges  excepted  in  regard  to  the  latter.  It  took 
honest  John  Guttenberg  Hve  years  to  print  a  Bible,  then. 
Now,  in  that  time,  we  could  give  almost  every  one  in  Christ- 
endom a  copy,  and  still  have  an  extra  one  for  honest  John 
himself. 
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With  their  help,  too,  we  have  turned  madam  Tradition, 
with  her  treacherous  memory,  out  of  doors.  We  want 
everything  now  in  black  and  white.  They  are  our  only  re- 
liable connection  with  the  past.  That  little  leaden  type, 
which  you  could  toss  so  easily  out  of  sight,  is  one  of  the 
solid  piers  which  uphold  the  vast  bridge  of  printed  matter 
that  joins  the  present  age  with  the  preceding  ones.  It  has 
kept  many  an  immortal  mind  from  sinking  into  the  stream 
of  oblivion  beneath, —  and  it  will  keep  many  more.  It  will 
stand,  long  ages  after  all  others  have  crumbled,  the  living 
expression  of  a  thought  born  in  an  immortal  mind.  In  this 
art  we  have  a  power  greater  than  that  possessed  by  the  an- 
cient magicians.  The  pen,  through  this  medium,  has  become 
a  more  powerful  wand  than  any  they  ever  grasped.  It 
waves,  and  dull,  lifeless  type  wake  into  existence  and  form 
themselves  in  ranks  and  columns,  which,  if  arranged  on  the 
side  of  Truth,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  oppose. 

We  look  to  the  press  for  nobler  victories  than  are  won  on 
the  battlefield.  We  look  to  it  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom and  the  cause  of  God. 


©biter's  Sable. 


We  present  our  readers  the  last  number  of  the  Quarter- 
ly. Like  the  others  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  editorial 
chair,  we  have  "  neither  bows  to  make  nor  apologies  to  of- 
fer." Should  any  one  feel  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
present  number,  we  cannot,  like  the  one,  shelter  ourselves 
behind  our  "  venerable  appearance,"  nor,  like  the  other,  can 
we  refer  him  to  our  u  fighting  editor."  We  are,  just  now, 
destitute  of  both.  The  first  we  never  did  have,  and  the  sec- 
ond has  "  seceshed."  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  do 
5 
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under  the  circumstances.  If  the  style  of  the  whole  number 
should  be  a  little  monotonous,  our  readers  need  not  be  sur- 
prised. We  have  made  as  great  a  variety  of  ourselves  as 
possible.  In  lieu  of  articles,  our  contributors  have  most 
freely  proffered  us — their  sympathies.  One  of  our  friends, 
knowing  the  lack  of  contributions,  gave  us  the  pleasing  as- 
surance that  "  he  didn't  envy  us  a  bit."  Had  our  fighting 
editor  been  at  his  post,  we  should  most  assuredly  have 
called  on  him  then,  for  an  exhibition  of  his  powers.  As  it 
was,  we  contented  ourselves  with  giving  him  a  gentle  hint  that 
there  was  going  to  be — "  an  hereafter." 

With  this  number  passes  away  all  that  pertains  to  the  col. 
lege  life  of  1861.  We  have  advanced  another  round  on  the 
college  ladder,  and  stand,  by  so  much,  higher  than  the  year 
before.  Another  class  has  gone  out  and  another  class  has 
been  "  taken  in." 

We  cannot  close  the  door  upon  this  last  year  of  College 
life  without  a  sigh  or  two  of  regret.  Life,  out  in  the  world, 
has  not  been  very  prosperous,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we 
have  not  been  over  crowded  with  students.  Empty  rooms 
have  far  outnumbered  the  occupants,  and  society  halls,  once 
well  filled,  have  been  sadly  lacking  of  members.  It  has 
made  us  sad  to  see  this  falling  off.  We  never  could  see  an 
institution  like  this,  capable  of  instructing  so  many,  and 
having  so  few  to  instruct,  without  a  feeling  of  regret.  This 
becomes  the  more  keen,  when  that  institution  is  our  Alma 
Mater.  With  an  endowment  only  second,  we  believe,  to 
that  of  IIarva*d,  and  with  her  present  professors,  we  see  not 
why  she  may  not  yet  take  a  position  among  the  first  in  the 
land.  We  indulge  the  hope,  that,  when  Peace  has  smiled 
upon  us  again,  her  halls  may  be  filled  with  earnest  seekers 
after  knowledge.  As  is  almost  always  the  case  when  the  stu- 
dents are  few,  we  have  been  the  more  united.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  had  our  petty  quarrels,  but  underneath  the  foam  of 
passion,  the  tie  of  brotherhood  has  run  still,  but  strong. 
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Angry  waves  have  come  rushing  in  on  the  shore  of  our  con- 
tentment, but  the  undertow  has  been  stronger  than  they. 
"We  are  sorry  to  turn  over  this  last  leaf  of  college  history. 
On  it  many  griefs  and  sorrows  have  been  written,  but  we 
believe  that  the  joys  will  far  outnumber  them  all. 

One  can  hardly  appreciate  the  love  which  a  stndent  bears 
to  his  Alma  Mater  and  the  fondness  with  which  he  looks 
back  to  the  years  spent  under  her  fostering  care,  unless  he 
has  been  himself  a  student.  To  the  worldling,  it  is  some- 
thing inexplicable, — something  almost  without  reason  and 
without  sense.  But  the  Alumnus  understands  it  well  enough. 
Whisper  to  him  of  student  life,  and  you  awake  a  strange 
longing  to  be  in  college  halls.  You  take  the  seal  off  a  foun- 
tain whose  waters  immediately  gush  up  and  reflect  a  thou- 
sand brilliant  hues  in  the  sun-light  of  Memory.  He 
would'nt  barter  his  college  experience  for  all  that  goes  before 
or  comes  after. 

Go  into  a  student's  room  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  rea- 
son of  all  this.  Up  on  this  shelf  you  will  find,  arranged  in 
order,  a  Greek  Lexicon,  Latin  ditto,  and  along  with  them,  a 
dog-eared  Yirgil,  a  Cicero  that  Cicero  would  be  ashamed  to 
own,  an  old  edition  of  Horace,  a  bulky  one  of  Thucydides 
with  copious  notes,  a  Livy,  Plato,  Terence,  Tacitus,  yEschy- 
lus  and  Homer.  Now  suppose  you  ask  him  how  he  likes 
them ;  and  the  expression  of  disgust  on  his  face  will,  we 
think,  pretty  thoroughly  convince  you  of  the  contrary. 

Here  on  this  shelf  lies  a  Geometry  with  the  "  Pons  Asin- 
orum  "  well  marked ;  next  to  it,  is  a  book  misnomered 
"  Chronic  Sections ;  "  then,  in  order,  come  Trigonometry, 
Calculus,  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  Repeat  your  ques- 
tion here  at  your  own  peril.  The  recollection  of  past  fights 
with  them  has  left  our  student  a  little  reckless  as  to  corporal 
punishment  himself,  and  so  you  had  better  beware.  On  this 
shelf  which  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  Natural  Sciences, 
you  will  meet  with  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  a  host  of  other 
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'ologies.  Over  liere  are  the  Metaphysical  works.  He  will 
tell  you  he  likes  these  last  two  a  little  better  than  the  others. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  how  much  more  he 
dislikes  the  others  than  he  dislikes  these.  Now  turn  to  him 
and  ask  him  what  it  is  that  makes  him  cling  to  college  life. 
Even  then  we  doubt  whether  you  will  get  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Here !  catch  this  Senior,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  learning  he  has  been  storing  up,  and  he  will 
very  probably  take  you  into  his  room,  and,  pointing  to  his 
well  filled  library,  tell  yon,  in  a  compassionating  tone,  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  think  how  much  he  has  forgotten.  We  doubt, 
if  after  all  your  researches,  whether  you  will  come  off  wiser 
than  before.  And  yet  the  fact  remains.  You  may  not  have 
found  a  reason  for  it, — nay,  you  may  have  satisfied  yourself 
that  no  good  reason  could  be  given, — and  yet  the  fact  stares 
you  so  broadly  in  the  face,  that  there  is  no  use  in  denying  it. 
This  is  no  fleeting  passion  either.  It  is  as  strong  and  endur- 
ing as  life  itself.  Men  look  back  through  the  mists  of  years 
and  the  last  object  which  fades  from  their  view  is  their  old, 
turreted  college.  The  rains  of  Autumn  do  not  quench  it, 
nor  can  the  snows  of  Winter  lessen  its  warmth.  It  is  there, 
in  an  inner  chamber  of  the  heart,  throwing  its  ruddy  light  on 
the  picture  of  college  days  which  hang  upon  its  walls.  All 
the  scenes  of  college  life  are  tinged  with  its  roseate  beams. 
Men  do  n't,  in  after  life,  remember  its  hard,  aching  toil, — its 
weary  days  and  sleepless  nights,  with  a  sigh  and  murmur  of 
regret.  ISTay,  those  are  the  very  days  which  they  most 
fondly  linger  over, — which  they  esteem  as  the  most  precious 
jewels  in  Memory's  casket  of  gems.  The  scars  of  the  sol- 
dier, as  they  bring  to  mind  the  wounds  which  were  once 
wide  and  gaping,  inflict  no  pain  upon  him  now.  lie  re- 
joices, rather,  in  these  proofs  of  his  bravery.  So,  too,  is 
there  a  secret  joy  to  the  old  soldier  of  letters,  as  he  thinks 
of  his  hard  won  victories.  The  many  days  which  preceded 
them, — the  laborious  toil  which  was  necessary  to  win  them, 
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though  painful  enough  to  him  then,  bring,  with  their  remem- 
brance, nothing  but  the  crown  of  honors  which  adorned  his 
brow.  And  so  the  picture  is  toned  down  until  there  is  no 
dream  so  bright  as  the  reality  of  college  days. 

Some  may  think  this  love  a  selfish  one, — as  one  in  contra- 
distinction to  other  colleges.  But  we  doubt  whether  it  would 
not  be  just  as  strong  were  there  only  one  instead  of  many. 
It  is  too  deep  to  admit  of  jealousy, — too  unselfish  to  admit 
of  comparison. 

We  are  often  ashed  "  if  we  will  not  be  glad  when  we  get 
through  college."  Our  Alumni  understand  college  life  bet- 
ter  when,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head  and  an  inward 
glance  at  a  certain  lite-picture,  they  tell  us  to  enjoy  our  col- 
lege days  while  we  can.  The  fact  is,  college  experiences  are 
like  no  other  experiences.  Its  associations,  its  friendships,  its 
loves  and  irs  hates  are  peculiar  to  itself.  They  have  their 
own  special  charm  and  are  stamped  with  their  own  signet 
ring. 

We  confess  that  we  are  sorry  to  part  with  this  last  year  of 
college  life.  There  are  many  things  in  it  which  we  would 
fain  forget, — many  things  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  remem- 
ber as  long  as  Memory  fulfills  her  office.  It  has  borne 
down  on  its  bosom  souls  full  freighted  with  the  noblest  de- 
sires and  the  loftiest  ambition, — true,  sterling  hearts  that  we 
will  be  glad  to  meet  anywhere  on  the  battle-field  of  life. 
We  bid  them  all  a  hearty  "  God  speed."  We  wish  them 
success, — that  success  which  is  obtained  by  severe  fighting 
and  hard  blows.     And  with  this  wish  we  bid   adieu  to  the 
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dolUatatta. 

The  chronicle  of  college  experiences  has  been  unusually 
varied  since  our  last  issue.  We  have  to  record  several 
events  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  first  : 

The  students  of  the  Institution,  and  the  good  people  of 
Galesburg  generally,  were  startled  out  of  their  propriety,  re- 
cently, by  the  development  of  an  agency  among  us  whose 
existence  had  not  been  before  suspected,  except  by  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  it.  The  Eleventh  Chapter  of 
the  Beta,  Theta,  Pi,  gave  their  first  public  exhibition,  Fri- 
day, April  15th,  at  Dunn's  Hall.  We  present  the  Pro- 
gramme below : 

PRAYER— MUSIC. 
Address,       .......         .         W.  C.  G  oodhue,  Joliet,  111. 

Greek  Oration,       .......        _        -         Alexander  tlie  Great. 

Ayres. 

MUSIC. 

Oration,        ...- Tlie  Mytteries  of  Matter. 

Losey, 

MUSIC. 

Poem,        -        »        .        . College  Life. 

Smith. 

music. 

Oration,        -  The  Burdens  of  Society. 

Craig. 

Oration, Our  Foremoihers. 

Benton. 

music. 

TRAGEDY. Tlie  Secessionist's  Bream. 

Craig— Latimer. 


The  Adelphi  held  its  annual  re-union  on  Wednesday, 
June  19th,  and  the  Gnothautii  on  the  Monday  following. 
The  Alumni  of  each  were  well  represented,  and  the  meet- 
ings in  all  respects  pleasant. 
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The  regular  Alumni  meeting  of  the  College  was  held  in 
the  First  Church  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  26th. 
The  Poet  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Bryant,  was  absent,  as  was  al- 
so Rev.  Dr.  Brainard,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  to  have  de- 
livered an  address.  His  arrival  was  unfortunately  delayed 
one  day.  Mr.  McChesney  was  however  on  hand  with  an 
able  and  eloquent  address,  which  did  much  to  make  up  for 
other  deficiencies. 


The  16th  Annual  Commencement  of  Knox  College  took 
place  in  the  First  Church,  on  Thursday,  June  27th.  We 
subjoin  the  Order  of  Exercises  : 

PRAYER-MUSIC, 

EDWIN   BUTLER,  - 

EARNEST    MEN. 

MARSHALL    C.    HAZARD, 

PERPETUITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION. 

MUSIC. 


Oration 
Oration 


Toulon. 


Galcsburg. 


Oration       -         -         -       memoir  v.  hotchkiss, 

THE    CATTLE    OP    LIFE. 
Oration        ....        henry  e.  losey, 

CONVENTIONAL  LAWS  AND  FORMS  IN  SOCIETY. 

MUSIC. 
CORNELIUS   V.  MONFORT.  - 

THE  GENIUS  OF  PROGRESS. 

HIRAM    S.    ROBERTS,  ... 

MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL  HUMBUGS. 

MUSIC. 
GEORGE   E.    SMITH,         - 

THE  MILLS  OF  THE  GODS  GRIND  SLOWLY. 

WILLIAM    VENABLE,   JR.,        - 

GREATNESS. 

MUSIC. 

Oration,  with  Valedictory,    -    charles  m.  white, 
THE    COLLEGE. 

MUSIC. 
RUFUS   B.   GUILD, 

MUSIC. 


Oration 
Oration 

Oration 
Oration 


Master's  Oration, 


Peoria. 
Galesburg. 

Macomb. 
Henderson. 

Galesburg. 
Macomb. 

Galesburg. 

Galesburg, 


With  Remarks,  by 


CONFERRING  DEGREES, 


BENEDICTION. 


The  President. 
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An  exhibition  was  given  on  Friday,  28th  of  June,  by  the 
Alpha  Gamma  Union.     For  particulars  see  annexed  Pro- 


PRAYER— MUSIC. 


Oration—  Self -Esteem  : 
Oration—  Dissipation— Its  Cure, 


H.  E.  Loset.    (Adelphi.) 
M.  C.  Willard.    (Gaothautii.) 


Debate — Question — Do  Writers  exert  a  greater  Influence  than  Orators  ? 

Aff.  —J.  J.  Lamp.    (Gnothautii.) 
Neg. — C.  G.  Foster.    (Adelphi.) 

MUSIC. 

Poem—  A  Legend  of  the  Province  House :        -       -        C.  G.  Williams.    (Adelphi.) 
Paper—  Oak  Leaf. •' Homer  West.    (Gnothautii.) 

MUSIC. 

Poem —        -------  -  H.  A.  Allen.     (Gnothautii.) 

Paper — -  E.  F.  Rice.    (Adelphi.) 


Oration — Round  Men 
Oration — Adversity : 


H.  P.  Ayers.    (Adelphi.) 
W.  Venable.    (Gnothautii.) 


JHavrkb. 

On  Thursday,  June  27th,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Miss 
Susan  A.  Bergen,  of  the  class  of  1856,  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Guild, 
of  the  class  of  1858.  Just  as  the  Alumni  and  Alumnae  al- 
ways should  do.  That  is  what  they  graduate  for.  The 
happy  couple  have  our  best  wishes. 


The  following  exchanges  have  been  received  since  our 
last :  Yale  Literary  for  February,  March  and  April ;  Beloit 
College  Monthly  for  April ;  Wabash  Monthly  for  April  and 
May;  Williams  Quarterly  for  March  and  June;  Harvard 
Magazine  for  March,  April,  May  and  June. 

No  arrangement  has  been  made  for  carrying  on  this  peri- 
odical during  the  ensuing  year.  It  will  be  resumed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Subscribers  are  requested  to  pay  up, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  "  square  with  the  printer." 
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THE    ADELPIII    QUARTERLY  ; 


A  LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  CONDUCTED  BY 


Yh®  Adalpbi  Society  of  Km&  GoIIoge. 


Tlio  first  number  of  this  periodical  was  issued  in  October 
1860,  and  the  volume  will  be  completed  in  lour  numbers,  to 
be  issued  on  the  first  of  January,  April  and  July  18(51,  res- 
pectively. 

All  business  communications  may  be  addressed  to  M.  C. 
Hazard,  general  agent,  and  all  Exchanges  and  contributions 
to  "  The  Adolphi  Quarterly,"  Galesburg,  Ills. 


Terms. — Fifty  cents  per  volume,  payable  upon  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  first  number.  Single  numbers  fifteen  cents  eacL^ 
to  be  had  at  McOhesneys  and  the  News  Depot. 


